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not only by the liberation of heat, but also by the sudden diminu¬ 
tion of pressure, which causes an inflow of air and vapour. 3. 
When different gases and vapours are at rest next each other, they 
mix and diffuse thoroughly till the mixture becomes homogeneous. 
Hence it follows : (l) That the permanent gases, of which air 
consists, are not independent atmospheres, but thoroughly pene¬ 
trate each other. This result is confirmed by all experiments, 
which show the composition of the air at all attainable heights to 
be the same. (2) That the ceaseless evaporations and condensa- 
310ns render impossible the existence of an independent vapour 
atmosphere, or of a homogeneous mixture of vapour with the per¬ 
manent gases, and cause a rapid decrease of vapour pressure 
with increase of height. (3) It is not permissible to subtract the 
tension of vapour from the height of the barometer, in order 
to find the pressure of dry air.—An article follows in the Kleinere 
Mittheilungen on the law of Dalton, respecting the independence 
of gas atmospheres, and on the composition of the air at great 
heights. The researches of Maxwell, Boltzmann, and especially 
of Stefan, lead to these results : The definitive equilibrium of a 
gas is determined by the law of Dalton, but not the manner in 
which the gas disposes itself before it has come to equilibrium. 
According to that law the mixture of two gases would take place 
with great rapidity, while experience shows the process to be 
very slow. The subtraction of vapour-tension from the height of 
the barometer is a false application of the law, and a reading 
thus corrected has a purely local signification in the narrowest 
sense. 

The four numbers of the Nuovo Giornale Botatiico Italiano for 
1874 contain the results of a good deal of work done by Italian 
botanists, though several of the papers are by Russians, and are 
printed in French. A large proportion of the papers in this vol. vi. 
relate to Cryptogams ; including one by Prof. Tchistiakoff on 
the development of the sporangia and spores in Polypodiccese ; by 
G. Arcangeli, on certain Fungi of the neighbourhood of Leg¬ 
horn, and on Algse of the group Cceloblastce ; by N. Sarokin, 
on the development of Hormidium vcirium , an Alga belonging 
to the family Ulothricacese ; and by Prof. Tchistiakoff on the 
development of the spores of Equiseium limosum wad Lycopodium 
alpinum , the subject being treated both in this and the previous 
paper by the same writer as a contribution to the history of the 
vegetable cell.—V. Cesati has a paper on hybridisation in the germs 
Achillaa % and on the gemmiparous leaves of Carda?nine pratensis. 
There is a useful bibliography in each number, and we have a 
report of the proceedings of the Botanical Congress held at 
Lucca in 1843. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, March 18 .— ts Report on Observations of 
the Tjansit of Venus made at Luxor, Upper Egypt, 19th 
December, 1874.” By Vice-Admiral E. Ommanney, C.B., 
F.R.S. 

“Preliminary Abstract of Approximate Mean Results with 
the Invariable Pendulums Nos. 4 and 1821, in continuation of 
the Abstract published in vol. xix. of the Proceedings.” By 
Captain W. J. Heaviside, R.E. Communicated by Professor 
Stokes, Sec. R.S. 

Linnean Society, March 18.—Dr. G. J. Allmann, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair.—Mr. Rothety exhibited a convenient 
apparatus for drying plants when on a walking expedition.—The 
following papers were read On thirty-one new species of 
marine Planarians from the Eastern Seas, by Dr. Collingwood. 
On the resemblances of Ichthyosaurian bones with the bones 
of ether animals, by Mr. H. G. Seeley. 

Geological Society, March 10.—Mr. John Evans, V.P.R.S. 
president, in the chair.—The following communication -was 
read —“ The Rocks of the Mining Districts of Cornwall, and 
their relation to Metalliferous Deposits,” by Mr. John Arthur 
Phillips, M.I.C.E. In this paper the author adduced numerous 
faets observed by him in the examination of the rocks of the 
mining districts of Cornwall which led him to the following con¬ 
clusions :—The clay-slates of Cornwall differ materially in com¬ 
position, but no rearrangement of their constituents could result 
m the production of granite. Some of the “ greenstones ” of 
the Geological Survey Map are volcanic rocks contemporaneous 
with the siates among which they are found, whilst others are 
hornblendic slates, diorites, <&c. Granites and elvans having a 
similar chemical and mineralogical composition were probably 


derived from the same source ; but the volume of the bubbles in 
the fluid-cavities of both having no constant relation to the 
amount of liquid present, do not afford any reliable data from 
which to calculate the temperatures at which these rocks were 
respectively formed. The stone-cavities of elvans, and probably 
of some other rocks, are often the results of the irregular con¬ 
traction, before the solidification of the base, of imbedded 
crystals of quartz. In rocks having a glassy base, glass-cavities 
will be produced. The vein-fissures of the tin- and copper- 
bearing lodes of Cornwall were produced by forces acting after 
the solidification of the elvans, but in the same general direction 
as those which caused the eruption of the latter ; and these fis¬ 
sures were afterwards filled with minerals deposited by chemical 
action from water and aqueous vapours circulating through them, 
but not necessarily at a high temperature. Plow far these 
deposits were produced by water rising from below or influenced 
by latei-al percolation cannot be determined ; but the effects pro¬ 
duced on the contents of veins by the nature of the enclosing 
rock, and the occurrence of deposits of ore parallel with the line 
of dip of the adjoining country, lead to the conclusion that lateral 
infiltrations must have materially influenced the results. Contact- 
deposits and “ stockwerks ” have been formed by 'analogous 
chemical action, set up in fissures resulting from the junction of 
dissimilar rocks, or in fractures produced during the upheaval of 
partially consolidated eruptive masses. The alteration produced 
in stratified deposits in the vicinity of eruptive rocks is probably 
often due to similar percolations. It is not improbable that 
quartz may sometimes retain a certain amount of plasticity after 
it has assumed a crystalline form. 

Zoological Society, March 16.—Dr. A. Glinther, F.R.S., 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Howard Saunders exhibited a specimen 
of a Gull obtained by Mr. Gervaise Mathew, R.N., at Magda¬ 
lena Bay, Lower California, closely resembling Larus fuscus, a 
species hitherto unrecorded from the New World.—A letter was 
read, addressed to the Secretary by Capt. John Biddulpb, con¬ 
taining remarks on the Wild Sheep met with during his recent 
journey to Yarkand.—A letter was read from the Rev. J. S. 
Whitmee, of Samoa, South Pacific, giving particulars as to the 
occurrence of the Palolo {Palola viridis ) on the shores of that 
island in 1874.—Prof. W. H. Flower, F.R.S., read a memoir 
on the anatomy and affinities of the Musk Deer (Mosclms mos - 
chiferas). After an exhaustive account of the structure of this 
animal, based on the examination of a specimen that had recently 
died in the Society’s Gardens, Prof. Flower came to the conclu¬ 
sion that it was most nearly related to the Cervidcs , and might be 
' placed within the limits of that family.—A communication was 
read from the Rev. O. Pickard-Cambridge, in which he gave the 
description of twenty-four new species of spiders of the genus 
Erigone y from France, Corsica, Sicily, Spain, Morocco, and 
Algiers.—Dr. A. Gunther, F.R.S., read a second report on the 
collections of Indian Reptiles recently obtained by the British 
Museum, and described several species as new to science.—A 
paper was read by Messrs. Sclater and Salvin, containing an 
account of the birds collected by Mr. A. Goering on the Sierra 
Nevada of Merida, and at San Cristoval in Venezuela in 1874. 
—A communication was read from M. L. Taczanowski, contain¬ 
ing the description of a new species of grouse from the moun¬ 
tains of Georgia, allied to the Black Grouse, which was proposed 
to be called Lyrurus mokosietviezi .—Mr. A. G. Butler read the 

descriptions of a large number of new species of Sphingidce. _- 

Sir Victor Brooke gave a notice of a Deer allied to the Fal¬ 
low Deer from Mesopotamia, of which he had lately received 
specimens from Mr. P. J. Robertson. H.B.M. Vice-Consul at 
Bussoiah. For this new form, which is found in the jungles 
along the valley of the Euphrates, Sir V. Brooke proposed the 
name Cervus mesopotamicus .. 

Meteorological Society, March 17.— Dr. R. J. Mann, 
president, in the chair.—The following communications were 
read :—On the climate of Patras, Greece, during 1873, by Rev. 
Herbert A. Boys. This year was remarkable for sudden fluctu¬ 
ations and great ranges of temperature ; the rainfall, amounting 
to 26'i5 inches, was about the average, but the number of wet 
days (for that place) was great. The summer months, however, 
were very dry, there being only five days in June, none in July, 
and one in August, on which rain fell. There was a period of 
sixty-eight days irom June 24 to August 30, without any rain 
whatever.—On ozone, by Mr. Francis E. Twemlow. This 
paper gives an account of nearly all that is known of this remark¬ 
able substance. An interesting discussion followed the reading 
of the paper, bearing chiefly upon the amount of oxygen in the 
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air at various health-resorts.—On the annual means of thirteen 
years’ observations at London, by Mr. Richard Strachan. The 
author, having already read a series of papers on the different 
seasons, now gives a summary of the results for the thirteen years. 
The mean annual value for pressure from observations made at 9 
A. M. is 29 958 inches; the mean temperature of the air at the same 
hour, 49°'6; the annual amount of rain, 24'2 inches; the number 
of rainy days, 165; the resultant direction of the wind, S, 84° W., 
and its force 0-95. The author concludes as follows :—On the 
whole it seems that excess of pressure accompanies deficiency of 
rainfall, slow translation of the air fiom the north of west, and 
fair weather. Deficiency of pressure accompanies excess of rain¬ 
fall, rapid translation of air from the south of west, and foul 
weather. If meteorological science could give prescience of the 
annual value of any one of the elements, the others could be 
predicted with considerable accuracy. 

Geologists’ Association, March 5.— ~W. Carruthers, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair.—On the relative age of some valleys in 
the north and south of England, and of the various Glacial and 
Post-glacial deposits occurring in them, by C. E. De Ranee, 
F.G.S. The application of geology to agriculture and medical 
science caused the want of an exact knowledge of the various 
superficial deposits, which, lie scattered over the country, to be 
felt, and led the late Sir Roderick Murchison to direct the 
Government Geological Survey in future to prepare a drift 
edition of each map, showing the actual deposit at the surface. 
The publication of such maps' of the lower Thames valley 
and of South Lancashire enabled the author to compare the 
sequence of deposits in these two important districts, and the 
results arrived at, with the sequence exhibited in other areas. 
In Lancashire the Glacial Drift deposits attain a thickness of 
200, and in one instance of 400 feet, and the valleys of the 
Ribble, Irwell, and Mersey were shown to have been exca¬ 
vated in these deposits by the denuding action of these rivers 
in Post-glacial times, which, as they gradually cut their val¬ 
leys lower and lower, left wide and extensive terraces of river 
gravels on the slopes above; Manchester, and the villages 
between it and Altrincham, being built on one of these terraces. 
Of still newer date is the alluvial plain beneath the terraces, 
which is made of loam, peat, and river gravel. The peat was 
shown to be connected with the great peat mosses of West Lan¬ 
cashire, wdiere it reaches 30 feet in thickness, and was correlated 
with the peat beds and submerged forests found beneath the sea- 
level, around the entire coasts of the British Isles and the North 
of France. Beneath the peat in the West Lancashire plains 
occurred the Presail marine gravel, which was correlated with 
the Burth beds of Somersetshire, the raised beaches of Sussex, 
of the Isles of Wight and Portland, and of Cornwall; also with 
the fiuviatile gravel lying beneath the peat horizon, in the Lanca¬ 
shire valley alluvial plains, and in the tin-bearing gravels of 
Cornwall. The subsidence marked by the marine beds, and 
subsequent elevation, during the forest continental era, followed 
by a subsidence to existing levels, took place after the rivers had 
cut down their valleys to their present depth, with few excep¬ 
tions, Neolithic man entering the country during the forest era. 
The far older terraces on the valley slopes were compared with 
the implement-bearing gravels of the Post-glacial valley of the 
Ouse at Bedford, and with similar ancient high-level gravels 
in the Thames, the Hampshire Basin, the Somme, and the 
Seine near Paris, where no Glacial deposits occur, and it 
was argued, that regarding the similar relation to the depth of 
the valleys excavated, to the drainage area, and the position of 
the implement-bearing high-level gravels—that these, like the 
terraces of gravels of Lancashire without implements, and those 
of Bedfordshire with, were alike of Post-glacial date. In the 
Pre-glacial continental era the Thames flowed in a similar direc¬ 
tion to the existing river, but too feet above its present 
level, its course nearly defining the southern limit of the subse¬ 
quent Glacial sea, under which the W eald of Kent and Sussex 
was never submerged. In Post-glacial times the lhames may 
have denuded the southern edge of the Glacial deposits, when it 
commenced to cut down its present valley and to deposit its 
oldest and higher river gravels, which are immediately overhung 
by the Glacial beds. The valley appears to have attained its 
greatest depth in the era immediately preceding the subsidence 
that occurred prior to the great peat and forest period, the bottom 
of the valley east of London being considerably lower than the 
bed of the present stream, but the level is not sufficiently low to 
lead to the belief that any streams that may have flowed from 
the watershed of the Weald anticlinal, through what is now the 


Straits of Dover, to the prolongation of the Thames, would have 
cut sufficiently deep to have produced fissures that might have 
been fatal to either of the proposed lines of the Channel Tunnel. 

Royal Horticultural Society, March 9.—Adjourned Annual 
Meeting.—Viscount Bury in the chair.—The Chairman moved 
the adoption of the amended report of the Council. The pro¬ 
posal of Messrs. Prince to construct a skating-rink, and to pay 
a rent equal to 1,100/. a year, had fallen through owing to 
H.M. Commissioners (without whose consent the Society had 
no power to underlet any portion of its premises) having deemed 
it inexpedient to grant their consent. The report also 
pointed out that “the ordinary income of the Society cannot 
support its present expenditure,” and that “unless the rent of 
2,400/. is paid to H.M. Commissioners next year the lease of the 
South Kensington Gardens may be forfeited, and to prevent this 
contingency an increased revenue must be obtained.”—The 
Chairman announced that since the adjourned meeting, two 
members of Council, Sir A. Slade, Bart, and Mr. Chetwynd, 
had resigned, and the legal advisers of the Society had advisee 
them that these vacancies must be filled by the Council, and noi 
by the Fellows. In the interval, also, a despatch had been 
received from H.M. Commissioners, stating that they regarded 
the legal status of the Council as now free from objection, and 
were ready to resume official relations with it.—After some dis¬ 
cussion, the amended report was unanimously adopted, and the 
Council having promised to summon a geneial meeting to con¬ 
sider the present position of the Society, the meeting adjourned. 

Victoria (Philosophical) Institute, March 15.-—C. Brooke, 
F.R.S., in the chair.—Rev. J. McCann, D.D., read a paper 
on the nature and character of evidence for scientific purposes. 
He commenced by stating that the mind could alone gain scien¬ 
tific knowledge by tire process of generalisation. This must be 
based on evidence that was sufficient, and such as warranted the 
inferences drawn from it. The nature of evidence was then 
examined, and the difficulty, but necessity, of correct observation 
and logical reasoning from this, in order to form a sound hypo¬ 
thesis, was shown. Various points in Prof. Tyndall’s address 
were criticised. 

Glasgow 

Geological Society, March 11.—Mr. John Young, F.G.S., 
vice-president, in the chair.—The following papers were read ;— 
Notes on a tract of vertical trees in carboniferous strata; and 
on river debris found in sandstone, by Wm. Grossart, Salzburg. 
In his first paper, the author described a number of trees which 
had been found in a pit, 40 fathoms in depth, lately sunk to the 
“Little Drumgray” coal in the west end of Shotts parish. 
This coal is of an average thickness of 22 inches, and is over¬ 
laid by a compact sandstone of from two to five fathoms in 
thickness, with a few inches of grey shale, seldom exceeding a 
foot, separating the coal from the sandstone above. In the 
workings of the mine eight erect tree-trunks had been brought 
to light, all resting on the coal-bed, and disappearing in the 
shale forming the roof of the mine; but there had been no 
opportunity of observing if they entered the sandstone above. 
The usual organic markings found on similar remains were 
absent, so that it was impossible to determine precisely to what 
genus they belonged. In his second paper, Dr. Grossart de¬ 
scribed a series of beds overlying the “Virtue Well” coal in his 
neighbourhood, the uppermost being a sandstone, 60 feet in 
thickness. Below this is a gritstone bed, two feet in thickness, 
containing rounded and angular pieces of quartz embedded in 
sand, also remains of trees, pieces of black shale, and gas coal. 
This is succeeded by a thin shale bed, then by a laminated 
sandstone ten feet in thickness, followed by a black shale resting 
on the coal. From a review of the whole series, the author 
concluded that the beds under consideration were formed at the 
mouth of a river flowing from east to west at a period posterior 
to the formation of the Virtue Well coal. 

Manchester 

Literary and Philosophical Society, Jan. 18.—Mr. John 
Barrow in the chair.—Mr. James Cosmo Melvill, F.L.S., read 
a paper on the botany of Wilmington, North Carolina, with an 
especial reference to the habitat of Dionaa muscipula, Ellis, 

Feb. 15.—Mr. Charles Bailey in the chair.—Mr. Rogers ex¬ 
hibited a specimen of Car ex ornithopoda, Wxlld., collected by 
Mr. J. Whitehead in Millersdale, Derbyshire, in July of las* 
year.”Mr. Sidebotham, F.R.A.S., then read a paper, entitled, 
“Notes on the Botany and Natural History of Tenby and the 
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Neighbourhood.”—Mr. Spencer Bickham read a paper on the 
different kinds of ^beehive used in this country, and exhibited 

specimens. 

Feb. 23.—Mr. R. Angus Smith, B'.R.S., vice-president, in the 
chair-—Mr. Joseph Sidebotham, F.R.A.S., sent for exhibition a 
specimen of the Colorado Potato Beetle ( Doryphora decomlineata), 
■which had appeared in great numbers in Canada last year, and 
had caused great destruction in the potato crops.-—E. W. Binney, 
F.R.S., V.P., exhibited to the Society specimens of a strong 
arenaceous shale, approaching to a flagstone, containing numbers 
of macrospores of Lepidodendron. 

March 9.—Edward Schunk, F.R.S., president, in the chair.— 
On Mr, Millar’s method of finding the axes of an ellipse when 
two conjugate diameters are given, by Mr. Robert Rawson.—Mr. 
A. M’Bougall invited attention to a specimen of carbon formed 
upon the roof of a gas retort, by the decomposition of the hydro¬ 
carbon gas by heat. The carbon thus formed resembles graphite 
in its almost metallic lustre, and it was suggested that its mode 
of formation might throw some light upon that of graphite.—On 
the presence of sulphate of copper in water heated in tinned 
copper boilers, by William Thomson, F.C.S.—Prof. W. Boyd 
Dawkins, F.R.S., exhibited a collection of articles of the Neo¬ 
lithic and Bronze ages from the pile dwellings in the Lake of 
Bienne, lately presented to the Manchester Museum, Owens 
College, by Mr. J. Thompson. He called attention to the fact 
that the Neolithic peoples were the first herdsmen and farmers 
ol whom we have any trace, and stated that to them we owe the 
introduction into Europe of domestic animals and of cultivated 
cereals. They were also the first weavers and gardeners. From 
the southern character of some of the domestic animals such as 
Sus palustris , and of some of the vegetables such as the Egyptian 
wheat and Silene Cretica , it may be inferred that they came from 
the south, probably from the south-east, from the warmer regions 
of Central Asia. 

Watford 


Natural History Society, March n.-—Mr. John Evans, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—On the Cretaceous Rocks of 
England, by Mr. J. Logan Lobley, F. G. S. As an introduction 
to the study of the geology of Hertfordshire, the author described_ 
the stratigraphical relations and the geographical extension of 
the entire Cretaceous system and of its various subdivisions. 
The composition and origin of the chalk, including the results of 
the recent researches of the Challenger expedition, was specially 
dwelt upon, and the hypothesis of the organic origin of clays as 
well as of limestones was discussed. The relation of geology to 
botany was pointed out, and the members of this new Society 
were urged to make themselves acquainted with their local geo¬ 
logy as a prelude to a more extensive knowledge of geological 
science, 

Philadelphia 


Academy of Natural Sciences, Sept. 8.—Dr. Ruschen- 
berger, president, in the chair.—“ Notes on Santa Fe Marls 
and some of the contained Vertebrate Fossils,” by Mr. E, 
D. Cope.-On a new variety of Helix, by James Lewis, M.D. 
—Prof. Leidy stated that in the early part of last June, in 
examining some of the material obtained from a mill-pond 
at Absecom, New Jersey, he had observed a most wonderful 
amreboid animal, of which he had made notes, but was not 
able at the time to make a diawing and satisfactory descrip¬ 
tion. Subsequently he sought patiently for two days in the 
same material for another individual, but without success. Last 
week be paid a visit to the Absecom mill-pond to seek the 
curious amoeboid, and was so fortunate as to find rt again. 
Prof. Leidy exhibited a drawing of the animal, and described it as 
follows :—The animal at rest is spherical or oval, or constricted 
back of the middle. In the spherical form it measured the one- 
fifth of a millimetre in diameter; m the oval and constricted 
form it was about one-fourth of a millimetre long, and one- 
sixth of a millimetre broad. It is white or cream-coloured, 
opaque, or translucent at the border, and was spotted green 
from food-balls of desmids. It moves with extreme sluggish, 
ness and with little change of form. From the fore part ot the 
body the animal was observed to project almost simultaneously 
a number of long, conical, acute pseudopods, about the one- 
twellth of a millimetre long. Prom the back part m the same 
manner a multitude of paprUafarm pseudopods were projected 
about one-fiftieth of a millimetre long. All the pseudopods and 
th e surface of the body everywhere bustled with innumerable 
minute spicules. From time to time more or less obtuse portions 
of the clear eetosarc were projected, and these likewise were 


observed to be covered with the minute spicules. The opacity of 
the animal prevented the exhibition of a nucleus, if such exists. 
In general appearance the curious creature resembles one of 
the forms of Pelomyxa palustris, described by Prof. Greef, in 
“ Schultze’s Archiv,” vol. x. PI. iv., Fig. 9, but in this, minute 
spicules project only from the posterior disc-like extremity of 
the body, as they have also been observed to do in the cor¬ 
responding part ot Amoeba villosa of Wallich, and perhaps other 
species. The general spiculate character of the Absecom amoe¬ 
boid is probably sufficient to distinguish the animal genericallv 
from Amceba, and in this view the animal may be named Deina- 
mxba miraUlis. 

Boston 

Academy of Natural Sciences, April 8, 1874.—Mr. 
Bicknell in the chair.—Mr. Stodder exhibited scales of Petro- 
bius maritimus and Amathusia Horsfeldii, to show that the 
so-called “beads” were the results of imperfect observation and 
illumination.—Mr. Bicknell exhibited and explained his achro¬ 
matic condenser, made by Mr. Tolies after the design of 
Mr. Bicknell. Its focal distance is t 4 tjs and its aperture 150°. 
Its most important variation from other condensers. is in the 
position of the stops, the diaphragm plate being placed close to 
the front lens, which gives a power of controlling the illuminat¬ 
ing ray greatly superior to that possessed by other condensers.— 
Mr. Samuel Wells exhibited a heliostat, remarkable chiefly for 
the small expense at which it was constructed. It was made from 
a marine clock, capable of running like a watch, in any position ; 
the hands being removed, a pulley of J in. diameter is slipped 
on to the arbor of the hour-hand ; on the woodwork at the top 
of the clock is fastened bearings for a small shaft, carrying at its 
upper end the plane mirror intended to follow the movement of 
the sun. On this shaft is a pulley one inch in diameter, deriving 
motion from the pulley on the hour-hand arbor by a cord. A 
support attached to the side of the clock carries a subsidiary 
mirror directly above the revolving mirror. The clock is hung 
on a board, hinged so as to be capable of elevation to an angle 
equal to the complement of the latitude. The face of the clock 
is turned to the north. The revolving mirror is adjusted to the 
declination of the sun so as to reflect the ray to the north. The 
ray is received on the subsidiary mirror, which reflects it in any 
required direction. The cost of the heliostat was less than 
twenty dollars, and its performance sufficiently accurate for 
microscopic purposes. 

April 15.—The president in the chair.—Dr. Samuel Kneeland 
read a paper on the geology, geography, and scenery of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, illustrated by specimens of ores, fossils, 
and minerals found along the route from Cheyenne to the Sierra 
Nevada, with lantern illustrations of such of the scenery as best 
displayed the geological features. 

Wellington, New Zealand 

Philosophical Society, July 18, 1874.—The president, Dr. 
Knight, in opening the business of the evening, delivered an 
address, which passed in review the various questions discussed 
at the society’s meetings during the past year. Its main feature 
was a dissertation upon certain peculiarities in the climate of 
New Zealand, and the evidences which, in the opinion of the 
president, proved the former existence of glacial periods in the 
southern hemisphere just as in the northern, but occurring alter¬ 
nately. The effect of ice in producing surface features had, in 
his opinion, been greatly overrated, and following up this 
opinion the president explained that the great ice sheets, several 
thousand feet in thickness, which the ice theorists required, 
could not have existed, as the pressure of the mass of ice would 
melt the lower stratum. 

July 25, 1874.—Dr. Hector drew attention to the articles 
with which, the museum had been enriched by the officers of 
H.M.S. Challenger. These consisted of specimens of different 
fishes, &c.—Mr. J. C. Crawford read a paper on the question, 
“Did the great Cook Strait River run N.W. or S.E.?” After 
which Mr. Hood read a paper onjthe hot winds of Australia 
having influence on the climate of New Zealand. 

Aug. 8, 1874.—Mr. Travers read a letter from Capt. Turn- 
bull, harbour master at Hokitika, to the Hon. J. A. Bonar, 
superintendent, descriptive of a portion of wreck found at the 
Haast, on the west coast of the Middle Island. This fragment 
was found at a great distance from the present high-water 
mark, surrounded by dense bush. It was discovered by diggers 
in 1867. Dr. Hector said that in 1867 he had called attention 
to the wreck. The most Important point was the distance 
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from high-water mark at which it had been found, which 
was fully 300 yards. It was surrounded by low scrub, the 
terraces behind being heavily timbered. This proved that the 
high-water mark at that time must have been very different 
from what it is at present. Capt. Fraser suggested that it might 
be a portion of La Perouse’s ship, which had for many years 
been sought.in vain.—Dr. Hector then read-an interesting paper 
on the Sumner Cave, in Canterbury, New Zealand, by Mr. A. 
McKay, of the Geological Department, who had made excava¬ 
tions there for Dr. Haast in 1872. The exploration occupied, 
seven weeks, and on its completion the collections and notes 
which were made were given to Dr. Haast, and the paper now 
read was chiefly occupied with the author’s own views on the 
question—whether the moa hunters were possessed of tools other 
than those of the rudest description ; and whether there were 
any facts constituting a difference between them and the Maoris 
of later times. After discussing the relative age of the moa 
ovens at the Rakaia and elsewhere, the author considered the 
Sumner Cave to be the oldest. While the evidence obtained 
does not show that the moa hunters were in any way different 
from the Maoris, he yet considered the period of the cave de¬ 
posits as much more remote than the traditional date of the first 
arrival of the Maoris in New Zealand—350 years ago—and 
thought that probably 1,35° years would be nearer the mark. 
He considered the asserted absence of any traditional knowledge 
of the moa amongst the Maoris showed that the moa was exter¬ 
minated either by a different race, or that the Maoris arrived at 
a date long prior to which their traditions extend. Mr. Travers 
mentioned as an interesting fact, that there was a family of cave¬ 
men living in a cave at Port Nicholson, which was situate at less 
than a mile from the Pilot Station at the Heads. There were 
six or seven Maoris living there, and he had frequently visited 
them. Dr. Hector said that the only grounds Mr. McKay had 
for doubt as to the recent date of the moa’s existence, seemed to 
be the absence of Maori traditions with regard to it. Pie could 
only say that modern Maoris seemed to know all about it. On the 
whole, he thought there was no reason for jumping to the conclu¬ 
sion that the moa had become extinct at a very remote period. 
The positive evidence of the existence of the moa in New Zealand 
was probably greater than that of the existence of the emu in 
some parts of Victoria. Many persons were not conversant with 
the rapidity with which animals disappear. In proof of this he 
would refer to the bison, A hundred and fifty years ago these 
animals roamed over the Eastern. States in countless herds ,* yet 
it would now be very difficult to obtain positive proof of their 
former existence in those States.—Dr. Hector read a paper on 
the Tertiary series of Wanganui, by Mr, Purnell, and observed 
that the paper pointed out an unconformity in breaking up the 
lower Wanganui series, which, if established, would have an 
impoitanfc bearing on ihe geology of the district. 

Aug. 15, 1874.—On the alleged Pleistocene glaciation of New 
Zealand, by Mr. W. T. I,. Travers, F.L.S. This paper was 
devoted to the discussion and refutation of the theory, advanced 
by Dr. Haast in various reports and addresses, that during the 
Pleistocene period the physical condition of these islands 
resembled that of Greenland, where the country is covered with , 
an ice sheet, and glaciers protrude into the sea and break off to 
form icebergs. After showing that such a view is inconsistent 
with the evidence afforded by the existing and extinct fauna and 
flora of the country, the author argued that the former extension 
of the glaciers was due to a great elevation of the islands that 
followed the close of the Miocene period, to an altitude exceed¬ 
ing its present elevation by four or five thousand feet, and that 
the ensuing retreat of the glaciers was due to subsequent depres¬ 
sion, the extent of which exceeded the former maximum eleva¬ 
tion, and that in post-pleiocene times there has been a slight re¬ 
elevation with a corresponding re-advance of the glaciers in the 
valleys radiating from the chief mountain centres, such as Mount 
Cook. 

Vienna 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, Dec. 3, 1874.—Herr K. 
Fritsch presented a memoir on the yearly periods in the insect- 
fauna of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, treating in detail of the 
yearly distribution and periodicity of appearance of insects, to¬ 
gether with an account of meteorological influences upon them. 

*—Capt. Volkmer communicated a note on the drinking waters of 
Vienna.—Dr. Daubrawa transmitted a paper 011 some pendulum 
experiments.—Herr Gruber gave an account of a * ‘ coincidence ” 
apparatus for the determination of gravity; it was used with 
great success for geographical measurements during 1874. 


Dec. 10, 1874.—Herr von Wullerstorf-Urbair reported on the 
meteorological observations made by Schiffslieutnant Weyprecht, 
during the Austrian North Polar Expedition.—Herr Dr. Stein- 
dachner communicated a paper on the river-fishes of the south¬ 
eastern coast district of Brazil, from the mouth of the La Plata 
to that of the San Francisco.—Director von Littrow read a 
telegram from the observers of the Transit of Venus at Jassy, 
where the egress was successfully observed. 

Dec. 17, 1874*—Prof, von Ettingshausen transmitted a paper 
entitled “ The Genetic Organisation of the Flora of Australia. — 
Prof. Lieben communicated some notes on the oxidation products 
of camphor, and also an analysis of the mineral waters of Pos- 
chitz.—Prof. Puschl gave an account of the properties of satu¬ 
rated vapours.—Director Stefan read a paper on the laws of 
magnetic and electric forces in magnetic and dielectric media, 
and their relation to the theory of light.—Oberlieutnant Jul. 
Payer then gave an account of his sledge expeditions in Franz- 
Joseph’s Land, with special reference to the character of its 
hills, glaciers, vegetation, and animal life —Dr. Holetschek 
communicated the elements and ephemerides of Comet VI., 
1874, discovered by Borrelly at Marseilles on Dec. 6. 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, March 8.—M. Fremy in the chair. 
—The President, in speaking of the sad loss the Academy has 
sustained in the death of one of its most eminent members, M. 
Mathieu, to whom they had just paid their last tribute of respect 
by attending his funeral, proposed, in honour of the deceased, to 
adjourn the meeting.—M, Broch then made a speech in the name 
of the Commission du Metre, of which M. Mathieu was the 
president.—The meeting was then adjourned.—Four letters re¬ 
lating to the Transit of Venus were received, viz. From M. 
Fieuriais, dated Pekin, Jan. 5, 1875, giving the complete details 
of the observations made at that station, and containing an 
account of further scientific researches made during the time 
the severe cold detained the observers at Pekin, the rivers not 
being navigable ; from M. Mouchez, dated Dec.. 13, 1874, with 
an account of the observations made on the Island of St. Paul; 
from M. Bouquet de la Grye, who will shortly arrive in Paris ; 
lastly, from M. Andre, who reports that he could only observe 
one internal contact, and that he resolved to prolong his sojourn 
at Noumea to make exact determinations of the longitude of 
that place. 
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